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INTRODUCTION 


The committee wishes to express its appreciation for assistance in 
the preparation of this report to Georgetown University, its faculty 
and to the group of experts from various parts of the United States 
who cooperated with the university. The record of hearings of the 
committee, together with individual sworn depositions from eye- 
witnesses, documents, exhibits, and other authoritative evidence 
formed the basis for this report. 


The purpose of this report is to telescope the essentials of the 
history of Georgia and its people; including the period of Communist 
takeover and occupation of that nation. It is hoped that this report 
will help the American people to understs “oy better the nations and 
people enslaved by communism and thereby to more fully appreciate 
the true nature, tactics and final objectives of the ¢ riminal conspiracy 
of world communism 














COMMUNIST TAKEOVER AND OCCUPATION OF 
GEORGIA 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


Georgia, one of the oldest civilized countries of the world, is situ- 
ated in the Caucasus, between the Black and the Caspian Seas. It 
occupies the central and western parts of Transcaucasia and covers 
an area of 35,000 square miles. 

Georgia has always been primarily an agricultural country, but 
lately she has been more and more industrialized, with an emphasis 
on mining, metallurgy, machine construction, automobile industry, 
fruit and food canning. The mineral deposits of Georgia are very 
considerable. They include manganese, coal, oil, iron, and uranium. 

Georgia has a very well-developed network of railways, which total 
about 900 miles. The highways (motorways) total about 3,500 miles. 
The Greater Caucasus is crossed by two important highways—the 
Georgian Military Road through the Dariali Pass and the Ossetian 
Military Road through the Mamissoni Pass. 

The population of Georgia today numbers approximately 4,250,000, 
of which about 3,000,000 are rural and the rest urban. The capital 
and the largest town is Tiflis with a population of about 640,000, 
founded in the fifth century. 

Over 90 percent of the Georgians, who adopted Christianity early 
in the fourth century, belong now to the Greek Orthodox religion. A 
small percentage are Catholic and about 200,000 Mohammedan. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The Georgian nation is the result of the mingling of several more 
ancient peoples which, in Babylonian and Assyrian times, inhabited 
various parts of Asia Minor. The linguistic characteristics of the 
Georgians and of their ancestors show them to belong to a group of 
peoples completely distinct from the Semitic, Indo-European, and 
Ural-Altaic groups; of this group today only the Georgians, some other 
Caucasians, and the Basques seem to be the only surviving representa- 
tives. With the Russians and other Slavs, the Georgians have no 
relationship whatsoever. 

With time, Georgia, and Caucasia in general, became a center of 
discord between Rome and Persia and, subsequently, between Byzan- 
tium and the Arabs; its national, political, and cultural individuality, 
however, survived the changing suzerainties of neighboring empires. 
This individuality was enhanced by Christianity, to which the Geor- 
gians were converted in the fourth century. 

In the 9th century Caucasia entered a phase of economic, cultural, 
and political renaissance under the leadership of the Ar meno-Georgian 
dynasty of the Bagratids (Bagrationi). At the beginning of the 11th 
century, King Bagrat III unified the two main divisions of Georgia: 
Western Abasgia (earlier: : Colehis) and eastern Iberia. 
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Under his successors, of whom David II the Builder (1089-1125) 
George III (1156-84), and Queen Thamar the Great (1184-1212) 
were the most notable, Georgia reached its golden age. Industry 
and commerce prospered through the participation in two economic 
systems, the trans-Caspian system of the Moslems and the Black 
Sea system of the Byzantines. Great academies, forerunners of the 
Kuropean universities, were founded in the 12th century, where the 
Georgian youth was taught neo-Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy. 
Astronomy flourished at Tiflis, where an observatory was built by the 
Arabs. Georgian architecture produced some of its noblest examples, 
and Georgian literature reached great distinction with historical ant 
philosophical works, but especially in poetry, beth epic and lyric. 
The 12th century epopee, “The Knight in the Panther’s Skin,” by 
Shota of Rustavi (Rustaveli) reflects the splendor of the golden age 
of Georgia and is world famous. 

‘Two series of Mongol invasions, in the 13th century (Genghis Khan) 
and on the threshold of the 15th (Tamerlane), put an end to this great 
period. Georgia was devastated, reduced to vassalage by the Mongols 
and deprived of its pan-Caucasian empire. 

The period from the 16th to the end of the 18th century was filled 
with the heroic but hopeless struggle of the Georgian states against 
the almost incessant Moslem pressure. It was only thanks to the 
Turko-Persian rivalry that the Georgians were able to maintain their 
autonomy, though they had to recognize from time to time one or 
the other of the imperial neighbors as suzerain. 

Then the weakening of the Turkish and Persian Empires enabled 
the Georgians to achieve political recovery. The energetic kings of 
this line, Teimuraz IT (1744-62) and Heraclius IT (1762-98) proceeded 
to organize a powerful pan-Caucasian state. Military strength and 
economic prosperity returned. But still, in the face of Persia, which 
was being consolidated anew by the Qajar dynasty, the alliance and 
aid of a great power were needed. 

Heraclius Il’s attempts to interest the West met with no success. 
So he had to turn to Russia, though Georgia’s previous contacts with 
that power had been far from hs appy. On July 24, 1783, the King 
and the Empress Catherine the Great of Russia concluded a treaty 
of alliance and protectorate. Georgia surrendered its foreign policy 
to the Russian Empire in exchange for protection and a solemn 
guarantee of its autonomy and integrity. Georgia’s internal life was 
to remain unchanged. 

This solemn guarantee, however, was not kept by Russia. Cath- 
erine the Great was followed, in 1796, by the despotic Emperor Paul 
1; and, 2 vears later, Heraclius II was succeeded by his ineffectual son, 
the last King George XIII (1798-1800). Upon the latter’s death, 
on December 28, 1800, a struggle over the succession broke out among 
his sons and his brothers. The Emperor Paul I then issued a mani- 
festo on January 18, 1801, proc ‘laiming the annexation of the Kingdom 
of Georgia to the Russian Empire. On September 15, 1801, Paul’s 
successor, Alexander I, confirmed this violation of the Treaty of 1783 
by another imperial manifesto. The ancient Kingdom of Georgia 
became an integral part of the Russian state. 

Having annexed Georgia, the Russians attempted by every means 
to wipe off all vestiges of Georgia’s independence and to Russianize its 
people. But they encountered the grim determination of the Georgians 
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to preserve their old traditions, their language and their ancient civili- 
zation. ‘Toward the end of the 19th century, this struggle acquired a 
new and revolutionary character. Socialism made its appearance and 
Socialist doctrines were spreading with great rapidity throughout 
Georgia. The nationalist movement combined with Socialist ideas to 
produce a movement of liberation, which came into the open when 
Russia, weakened by World War I, began to lose her grip over the 
subjugated national groups. The moment of liberation finally came 
in 1917 with the outbreak of the Russian revolution. 

The Russian revolution broke out in Petrograd in March 1917. The 
Tzar was deposed and a new, temporary government formed. This 
government was to hold free elections ard convoke a truly representa- 
tive Parliament, which, in its turn, was to decide the future status of 
Russia and all the non-Russian countries which formed part of the 
Empire. 

The Georgians and every other nationality inhabiting Russia greeted 
the overthrow of Tzarism with the greatest joy and, what is most 
significant, remained loyal to the new democratic government. No 
attempt at secession was made by the Georgians, who contented them- 
selves with the restoration of the independence of the Georgian Church 
and with the opening of a Georgian university in Tiflis. 

But in November 1917, the Bolsheviks took over the power in 
Russia and the situation changed immediately. Georgians and the 
other Caucasians refused to recognize the Bolshevik regime and on 
November 22, 1917, the Georgian National Council was formed with 
Noe Jordania as President. Armenians and Azerbaijanians followed 
suit. 

On March 3, 1918, the Bolsheviks concluded the Treaty of Brest 
Litovsk with the Central Powers, one of the provisions of which was 
the cession of two Georgian Provinces (Batum and Ardahan) and one 
Armenian Province (Kars) to Turkey. Caucasians of course did not 
recognize this treaty, and on April 9, 1918, declared the secession of 
Transcaucasia from Russia and proclaimed the independence of the 
Transcaucasian Federation, composed of Georgia, Armenia, and 
Azerbaijan. This was the first voluntary federation in the history of 
the three Caucasian nations. 

Right from the beginning of the revolution, but especially after the 
seizure of power by the Bolsheviks, the Russian Army, which was 
fighting the Turks on the Caucasian front, began to disintegrate. 
The solders, after having murdered most of their officers and sold their 
equipment and arms to the Tucks, abandoned the front and started 
moving home to Russia. Georgia and Armenia were left practically 
defenseless in front of the advancing, powerful Turkish armies. Out 
of over 200,000 Georgians conscripted into the Russian Army not 
more than 15,000 to 18,000 were in Georgia; the rest were still on the 
German and Austrian fronts. However, the Caucasians, or at least 
the Georgians and Armenians, decided to resist the Turkish advance, 
and as soon as the Turkish forces came into contact with the Georgian 
and Armenian troops, fighting began. But, from the first, the struggle 
was hopeless, especially as the third member of the Transcaucasian 
Federation, Azerbaijan, which is inhabited by people of the same 
stock as the Turks and who are of Mohammedan faith, took a Turkish 
orientation. On May 26, the Transcaucasian Republic was dissolved 
and on the same day the Georgian National Council, consisting of 
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representatives of every political party and organization, solemoly 
proclaimed the restoration of the independence of Georgia and the 
establishment of a Georgian Democratic Republic. 

Thus after a lapse of 116 years, Georgia once again took her rightful 
place in the family of free nations. 


RESTORATION OF GEORGIAN INDEPENDENCE 


On May 26, 1918, the Georgian National Council, elected by the 
National Asse — of Georgia on November 22, 1917, proclaimed at 
Tiflis the Act of Independence of Georgia; and, on March 12, 1919, 
this act was solemnly confirmed by the National Assembly. 

The Georgian Government and people were now free to devote all 
their energies to the reconstruction of the country and the building 
of the new state. This was by no means an easy task. Four years 
of war, revolution, counterrevolution, civil war, and anarchy, complete 
collapse of currency and national economy, bands of armed deserters 
and criminals, brought to the surface by the revolution, roaming the 
countryside—this is what the new Government had to deal with. 
When these conditions are taken into consideration, it must be said 
that during the next 3 years, that is to say until the conquest by the 
Red army, the Georgian nation and its leaders accomplished an 
astonishing amount and proved their political and national maturity. 

The first step of the Government was to form a National Guard 
(militia), which within a remarkably short period cleaned up the 
countryside and reestablished order 

With the reestablishment of order and the return to more or less 
normal conditions, the National Council set about preparing for the 
elections to the Constituent Assembly, that is to say, the first Parlia- 
ment. The elections were held in February 1919, on the basis of a 
direct, equal, universal, secret, and proportional electoral system, 
that is to say, on the most democratic lines imaginable. The right of 
vote was given to every citizen of the republic 20 years old and over, 
without distinction of race, nationality, sex, faith, or social position. 
Approximately 77 percent of the electorate took part in the voting, 
with the proportion rising to over 80 percent in some districts. As a 
result of the elections, the Constituent Assembly had the following 
composition: Social-Democrats, 103 seats; National-Democrats, 11 
seats; Federalists, 8 seats; Social Revolutionaries, 5 seats; and Ar- 
menian ‘“Dashnak’’ Party, 3 seats. 

The Communists did not get a single seat and obtained less than 1 
percent of the votes cast. The assembly contained members of both 
sexes and, besides Georgians, included representatives of the following 
minorities: Armenians (10), Azerbaijanians (4), Russians (2), Jews (2), 
Greeks (1), and Germans (1), out of a total of 130. 

The principal task of the Constituent Assembly was the working 
out of a constitution of the Republic. This was entrusted to a special 
commission. 

The Constitution of Georgia was adopted in its final form on 
February 22, 1921, 11 days after the invasion by the Red army began. 
The constitution followed the pattern set by the leading democracies 
of the world and made Georgia a democratic state in the fullest and 
best sense of the word. 
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LAND REFORM 


Georgia is a small, mountainous country, with much of its territory 
taken up by forests, pastures, and other land unsuitable for cultiva- 
tion. Therefore the Georgian peasants, who represented about 75 
percent of the population, were land hungry, especially as a large pro- 
portion of land was held by big landowners. 

One of the first tasks of the Government, therefore, was to prepare 
a land reform. The land was to belong only to those who cultivated 
it. A law was passed confiscating al] the large properties, fixing the 
conditions of this confiscation, and establishing the amount of land to 
be left to the former owners. AJl the land thus obtained was divided 
between peasants at the rate of approximately 10 hectares per man 
(this figure varied in various districts). All the excess was to go into 
a state pool. No one was allowed to acquire more land by buying 
or any other means; no one was allowed to sell, except to the state 
pool. All the forests were taken over by the state, which was to 
look after their exploitation and reforestation. 

This reform with all its shortcomings and a certain amount of 
injustice (the former owners were either not compensated, or compen- 
sated in negligible amounts) was one of the greatest benefits to the 
Georgian peasants, that is to say, to the majority of the population of 
the republic. 

To enlarge the land pool, the Government undertook a series of 
irrigation projects as well as the task of drying out marshy lands in 
the districts bordering the Black Sea. It was also decided to cut a 
considerable acreage of forests and convert them into land suitable for 
cultivation. 


SOCIAL LAWS 


The Georgian Parliament passed a whole series of laws and decrees 
whose purpose was the protection of the rights of the workers. A 
working day of not more than 8 hours, with 1 day off a week, was made 
compulsory i in industry and on the land where hired help was used. 
Overtime was allowed in special circumstances only and was paid 
double. Child labor was prohibited. It was forbidden to employ 
women on evening or night shifts. Every worker had a right to a paid 
yearly vacation. A special “Chamber of Tariffs” was created, which 
fixed minimum wages and salaries. The right to form trade unions 
and professional associations, as well as the right to strike, was guar- 
anteed by law. A special Arbitration Committee, consisting of the 
representatives of the workers, employers, and the Ministry of Labor, 
was set up for the settlement of strikes. At the time when the Red 
Army began its invasion, there were 116 free trade unions in Georgia, 
which enjoyed all the rights given to trade unions in all the demo- 
cratic countries in the world. 


EDUCATION 


The Government paid special attention to the question of education. 
Many new schools were opened and many others projected. Georgian 
was of course made the language of teaching in the university and all 
other institutions and schools. Immediately after the revolution, the 

reorgian State University was organized in Tiflis and began its work 
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in the autumn of 1917. In the very first year the university had over 
3,000 students. Other institutions of higher learning were also opened 
subsequently. 

No less attention was paid to public health, and even though the 
finances of the country were in a deplorable state, a considerable 
part of the budget was devoted to it. It is interesting to note, that in 
every budget of the Georgian Republic, the sums laid aside for 
education and public health exceeded those reserved for the armed 
forces. 

RECOGNITION OF GEORGIA BY FOREIGN POWERS 


The great progress made by Georgia from the moment of the 
proclamation of the republic had a considerable influence on her 
recognition by foreign powers, which naturally enough was the main 
object of the foreign polic: y of the Government. Georgia was repre- 
sented at the Versailles Conference by a di legation which succeeded 
in having Georgia recognized de facto by the Supreme Council of the 
Allied Powers (Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, and Japan) 
on January 11, 1920. 

As we have mentioned before, Turkey was the first state to recognize 
Georgia de jure. This was on June 3, 1918. Argentina was the 
second—on September 13, 1919. The Supreme Council of the Allied 
Powers (Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, and Japan) recognized 
Georgia de jure on January 27, 1921, and after this many countries 
followed suit. The only major country which failed to extend formal 
recognition to Georgia was the United States of America. 

Mr. Leon Dumbadze told the Committee on Oct. 13, 1954: 

Mr. DumBapze. I have a list of all the nations that extended recognition 
to the independent Georgian Republic. I can give you the chronological dates. 
It was recognized on January 27, 1921, by the Supreme Council of the Allied 
Powers—Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and Belgium. Poland, on Jan- 
uary 28, 1921; Rumania, February 18, 1921; Austria, February 17, 1921; Luxem- 
burg, February 23, 1921; Haiti, March 9, 1921; Liberia, March 28, 1921; Mexico, 
April 14, 1921; Panama, August 26, 1921; Siam, November 20, 1921; Czecho- 
slovakia, April 8, 1921. Also by the Turkish Government, June 3, 1918; the 
Argentine Government, September 13, 1919; the Soviet Russian Government, 
May 7, 1920; the German Government, September 24, 1920. 


THE SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES OF COMMUNISTS AND ATTEMPTS TO DESTROY 
GEORGIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Right from the day of the proclamation of the independence of 
Georgia, the Communists began their attempts to overthrow the 
republic and to establish Soviet rule. At the end of May 1918, only 
a few days after the proclamation of independence, the Communist 
troops began an invasion of Georgia from North Caucasia, which 
they were occupying at the time. The invasion was attempted from 
two directions—across the Caucasian mountains, through the Darial 
Pass in the direction of Tiflis, and along the Black Sea coast in the 
direction of Sukhumi. Near Darial the Communists were met by 
the Georgian troops, badly beaten and thrown back in disorder; but 
in the direction of Sukhumi they at first achieved some successes. 
However, not for long. The Georgian troops counterattacked, beat 
the Communists in several sharp engagements, cleared the territory 
of Georgia, and pursued the beaten enemy far beyond the frontier, 
as far north as Tuapse, which the *y entered on July 26, 1918. 
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The civil war was still raging in Russia, and the Communists could 
not divert too many troops for the conquest of Georgia. Therefore, 
for the time being they gave up the idea of open aggression and 
concentrated on subversive activities. Literally thousands of their 
agents penetrated into Georgia, whose frontier guards and police were 
as yet not well organized. Arms, ammunition, and money were 
distributed to the deserters, bandits, and other criminals, who, in 
Georgia as in every other country, were the mainstay of the Com- 
munists. Toward the end of the autumn of 1918, bands of these 
Communist-led criminals staged riots and disturbances in the district 
of Dusheti, but were easily clispersed by small detachments of ¢ reorgian 
troops. 

Nineteen hundred and nineteen and the beginning of 1920 saw the 
virtual end of the civil war in Russia. The White Russians were 
defeated, and the Communists triumphed everywhere. The whole 
of North Caucasia fell once again into their hands. 

In April 1920, by a carefully prepared coup d'etat, they seized power 
in Baku, the capital of Azerbaijan. Immediately the Red army 
invaded the territory of this republic, which borders Georgia to the 
east, and occupied the whole country. Towards the middle of April, 
they were already at the frontiers of Georgia and encouraged by their 
easy success in Azerbaijan, did not stop there but began an invasion 
of Georgian territory. At the same time the Communists attempted 
a coup d’etat in Tiflis as well. An armed band of Communist agents 
and criminals attacked the buildine of the Georgian Officers’ College, 
and one battalion of troops stationed there. All the other Georgian 


troops were at the front. However, the attempt failed. The cadet 
officers beat back the Communists, not one of whom escaped 
The object of Russian troops attacking from Azerbaijan was the 


capture of Tiflis, the capital of Georgia, which lies only about 60 miles 
from the frontier at this point. However, the Georgians were ready 
for them. Approximately 40,000 men were under arms in Georgia 
at the time, and about 25,000 of them were thrown against the attack- 


ing regular Red army troops. General mobilization was also pro- 
claimed. At the battle of Poilo Bridge, where the Georgian artillery 
distinguished itself, the Russians were badly beaten and began a 
precipitous retreat. Of the great number of prisoners taken by the 


Georgians, every single one was a Russian, so that the Communists 


claims that the troops attacking Georgia were Azerbaijanians and not 
Russians were obviously barefaced lies 
On October 13, 1954, testifying before the Committee under oath 








Simon Kobiashvili, a former officer of the Georgian Army, declared 
as follows: 

Soviet units operating in 1920 against Georgia were composed exclusivel 
units which had fought on the Ural front against Admiral Koltchak’s armies 
At that time and later in 1921, Soviet troops did not have a single non-Russiar 
unit on the front. * * * There was not one single non-Russian soldier fighting 
against Georgia. All the troops that fought against Georgia were entirely Rus- 
sians brought down especially from Russia. * * * In my opinion, even if they 
had non-Russians in their army, these non-Russians would not have fought at 


all and immediately would have left them and come over to our side 


After the victory of Poilo, the commander in chief of the young 
Georgian Army, General Kyinitadze, asked the permission of the 
Georgian Government to pursue the beaten enemy beyond the fron- 
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tiers of Georgia. He and the majority of the staff officers of the 
Georgian Army were convinced that the Georgian troops were quite 
capable of liberating Azerbaijan and driving the Russians right out of 
Transcaucasia, back across the Caucasian mountains. However, on 
the advice of the representatives of the Western Allies in Tiflis, the 
Government decided against prolonging the war. This was a fatal 
mistake, because soon after, the Red Army occupied Armenia, and 
Georgia was thus left quite alone. 

After their defeat al Poilo, the Communists asked for an armistice, 
which was signed at the beginning of May. 

The significant fact, which must not be forgotten, is that at the 
time when the Soviet troops attacked Georgia, a Georgian delegation 
was in Moscow negotiating a treaty with the Soviet Government. 

After he attempt to conquer Georgia by force of arms failed, and 
the really bad beating which the Russian troops took at the 
e of Poilo Bridge, the Soviet Government decided finally to come 
to an agreement with Georgia. Accordingly, on May 7, 1920, a treaty 
betwee n Geo o1n and Soy iet Russia Was signed in \lo cow. 


Here are the main provisions of this treaty: 





Art I. Based on the right proclaimed by the Russian Socialist Federated 
So t Re } of all peopl to £13) ism of themselves to the extent of and 
total withdrawal from e Sta of which they form a part, Russia 
hout reservations ti aindenendence and tl S~— eianty of the Georg an 
‘ ( 0 nia / reno es a SOvE 7 Su nae ong l to Russia nth 
Article II. Based on the principles proclaimed in the foregoing Article I, Russia 
acre re ll f all inte | tio! nt Inte ai a alrs of Cryer rgzia. 
] 1 P aS a } 1 
Anc et nly 9 months after Soviet Russia signed this treaty, she 
attacke Georgia without any provocation whatsoever. Attacked 
; } “17 “ 1 } 1 4 ° 
cherousiyv and with overwheln ine forees and destroved the In- 
oe Paks 1] : 1.4 : ] V1] ‘ 
aependence ot this sMail country In later y ars all the world learned 
that the C ints m7 \ he trieted and that ti sane ion 
that the ommunists are not to be tt ed and that they sion treaties 


only to break them at will, but in 1920, one could still hope that the 
4 et Government would behave in the way any normal civilized 
rovernment would behave. The Georgian Government made the 
f trusting the word of the Communist clique in Moscow. 
ence’ with Soviet Russia was 


TY ts 
i SLAIN ( 


They believed that a “pe aceful coe 
possible, and paid di arly for this belief 
\lIr weon Dumbadze { stifled he fore the Committee on October 13, 
1 
t 


iUry 


\ f 


‘ine months after the signing of this agreeme1 t, Soviet Russia attacked Georgia 


without declarati 


of war and, after a hard fight against the small nation, which 
valiantly defended its new liberty, conquered it. In 1921 Georgia was again 
incorporated into Russia 
Thus, for the second time in the period from 1801 to 1921, Russia destroyed 
Georgian independence by deceit, by treaty violation, and by force. ‘ 
The Russian-Bolshevik reign of terror began in Georgia immediately after the 


m 
1 
R 


conquest of 1921 Members of the Government and of the legislative body and 
a great many of the intelligentsia left Georgia and took up residence in Western 
Europe The reign of terror in Georgia (and in the entire Caucasus) has now 


lasted for more than 33 years. 
Georgia was no more reconciled to the second Russian domination than to the 
first. Within the country secret organizations were formed, led by veteran com- 
batants. In 1924 a great uprising broke out, but in the unequal struggle it was 
suppressed with over 7,000 Georgians executed and more than 20,000 deported. 
This was the first large-scale blood bath with many others to come. Between 
1921 and 1941 the number of executed passed 60,000 and those deported 200,000. 
And this in a country of just over 4 million inhabitants. 
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The free world supported Georgia in its endeavor to free itself from the Russian 
Bolshevik yoke, but unfortunately only morally. It protested against the 
destruction of independent Georgia, but without being able to proceed actively 
against the Bolsheviks. Resolutions by the League of Nations and the govern- 
ments of various countries expressed sympathy. 

The Fifth Assembly of the League expressed the greatest sympathy for the 
Georgian people who were so valiantly fighting for freedom. The signatures of 
the English, French, and Belgian delegates headed this declaration. This was 
after the great Georgian uprising against Bolshevism in 1924. 

After the signature of the treaty of May 7, the Soviet Government 
sent to Georgia a ‘diplomatic’ mission of 300 men, under the infamous 
Kirov, who was later assassinated in Leningrad. Immediately he 
established close contact with the leaders of the Georgian Communist 
Party (which was not outlawed in Georgia) and set to work to under- 
mine the young republic. He possessed unlimited funds, great num- 
bers of experienced agitators, provocators, and agents. Communist 
cells and groups were organized and a “fifth column” prepared. In 
direct contradiction to article VI of the treaty, the Soviets even 
formed a “Georgian Government”’ outside the Georgian territory. It 
is interesting to note that most of the members of this so-called 
“Government” were shot by Stalin only a few years later. 

And while all this subversive work was going on in Georgia, military 
preparations were afoot on her borders. The Soviet military prepara- 
tions became known to the world, ind a telegram of protest was sent 
to Moscow by Lord Curzon, who was then the Foreign Sec retary of 
Great Britain. This is what Chicherin, the Soviet Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, replied: 


Russia has recognized the independence of Georgia. Russian policy supports 
the principle of self-determination of small nations * * * we have made no 
demands on Georgia * * Soviet Russia has not commit 1 and will not commit 
in future any hostile acts against the Republic of Georgia 


And yet, at the moment when Chicherin was writing this telegram, 
Russian troops were already massing for the attack. Never in all 
its dealings with the outside world was Soviet Russia guilty of greater 
pertidy than in the case of Georgia, and never was her aggression more 
open and cynical. 


INVASION OF GEORGIA BY THE RED ARMY 


On February 11, 1921, the Red army, consisting of four army 
corps, struck simultaneously from five directions. The two main 
thrusts came from the east (Azerbaijan) and southeast (Armenia). 
The other three across the Caucasian mountains through the passes 
of Darial and Mamisson and along the Black Sea coast. 

Against this powerful force, Georgia had about 40,000 troops 
(Regular Army and National Guard) spread over all the fronts. 
During the 3 years of independence, Georgia did not get a single gun 
or a single case of ammunition from the west. Aviation and tanks 
were totally lacking. 

Thus the odds were overwhelmingly against the Georgians. In 
spite of the extraordinary heroism of the Georgian Army, they were 
unable to resist the Soviet invasion, especially since Turkey entered 
the war on the side of Soviet Russia. It must be remembered that 
at that time Kemal Pasha’s Turkey was on very amicable terms with 
Soviet Russia from which it received the aid of arms and ammunition 
in its war against Greece and the Allies. 
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On March 16, 1921, the Constituent Assembly of Georgia held its 
last meeting in Batum and ordered the Government of the republic 
to leave the country, proceed to Europe, and continue the fight for 
the restoration of independence from there. The Government left 
the next day and the Russian troops entered Batumi on March 20. 

Thus, by perfidy, treachery, and brute force, Communist Russia 
brought to an end the independence of Georgia, just a3 Tzarist Russia 
had done 120 years previously in 1801. 

At first the Communists tried to make it appear that they had 
nothing to do with the invasion of Georgia. But even if no other 
proof was available, the fact that every single prisoner taken by the 
Georgian troops was a Russian, mostly from the central provinces of 
Russia and belonging to the units of the Regular Russian Army, 
would have been proof enough. 

Repeated appeals by the President of the Georgian Government, 
N. Jordania, to the Soviet Government and to Lenin personally, to 
stop the bloodshed and come to an agreement on all points of difference 
were left unanswered. 

Moscow was determined to have Georgia and no considerations, 
except superior force, could have stopped her. There is little doubt 
that the prime instigator of the attack on Georgia was Stalin—a 
Georgian himself, but hating Georgia because the Georgian people 
had rejected him. Lenin appears to have been against the invasion 
of Georgia. He was afraid of the effect this unprovoked, open ag- 
gression would have on the public opinion of the outside world. But 
Stalin was thirsting for revenge and carried the day. 

This is what Trotzky says in his book Stalin, which he wrote and 
published in exile: 


It looks as if Stalin had forgotten that we had signed a pact of friendship and 
nonaggression with Georgia on May 7, 1920, and then on February 11, 1921, the 
Red army upon his orders crossed the Georgian border * * * we have no inten- 
tion whatsoever to hide or minimize the role plaved by the Red army in the 
victory of the Soviets in the Caucasus. In February 1921, this army gave the 
revolution (?) a powerful support * * * we could see nothing against sending 
Red troops against Georgia 


But long before writing this book, in April 1922, Trotzky, who was 
then the Chief Commissar of the Red army, said: 


We do not contemplate leaving Georgia, but if the situation develops in such 





a way that we have to, then before going away, we would slam the door so that 
there would be nothing left; not a single brick would remain in place. 

The newspaper Communisti, the organ of the Georgian Communist 
Party, wrote in its issue of May 5, 1921, about six weeks after the 
occupation: 

The Red army of Soviet Russia, our comrade in the class struggle, has given 
us help and has rescued us from the claws of the Entente. 

On the fifteenth anniversary of the invasion of Georgia, in February 
1936, Beria said as follows: 

In February 1921, Georgia, with the help of the Soviet Red army, was liberated 
from oppression and was able to establish Soviet dictatorship. 

On the same occasion Molotov said: 

* * * Only the aid which came from the Great October Revolution in Russia 
made it possible to destroy the menshevies [Government of the Independent 
Georgian Republic] The beginning of the liberation of the Georgian people 
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occurred when the Soviet Bolshevik Revolution having won in Russia by the aid 
of the Red army, came to Transcaucasia in 1920 and in 1921 rendered the neces- 
sary help to the Georgian people and entered Georgia. 

Here is further testimony, the most revealing, from the Communists 
themselves. It is a report sent by the chairman of the Georgian 
Communist Party of those days, P. Makharadze, to the Central 
Committee of the Russian Communist Party in Moscow on December 

1921. Here are some extracts from this report 

The arrival of the Red army and the establishment of Soviet power in Georgia 
had the outward appearance of a foreign occupation because in the country itself 


there was nobody who was ready to take part in a rebellion or a revolution. And 
at the time of the proclamation of the Soviet regime there was, in the whole of 
Georgia, not even a single member of the party capable of organizing action or 


providing leadership and this task had been acecomplis hed mainly by doubtful or 
sometimes even criminal elements. * * * Ve must realize that the Georgian 
masses got accustomed to the idea of an independent Georgia * * *. To be 
frank we have to admit that at the beginning we adopted, at least on the surface, 
a seemingly right attitude in proclaiming on every occasion that Soviet Russia 
was not aiming at depriving Georgia of its independence and that the Red army 
entered the country in order to liberate the working ms ASSES. The question arose 
whether we would be able to maintain this stand? We had to demonstrate that 
we based our position on the independence of Georgia, but in words only, while 
in effect we rejected it and did not have it as our objective. An intolerable 
situation, as it is impossible to deceive masses in a political question of that 
nature, and especially the Georgian people who in recent years had gone through 
ordeals of fire and water * * *. We were announcing that we were working 
toward the creation of an independent Georgia * * while we were taking 
systematic steps to nullify our promise 

Ever since the invasion, occupation, and Sovietization of Georgia, 
the Communists have claimed that they have “liberated Georgia from 
the imperialist-capitalist yoke.’”’ But the truth is there for all to see. 
Soviet eo destroyed the independence of Georgia because: 

The utmost importance of the strategic position of Georgia, 
Ww hive h commands the approaches to the Near and Middle East. 

2. Economic riches of Georgia—manganese, coal, copper, 
timber, tobacco, tea, citrus fruit, cotton, ete., which Soviet 
Russia was coveting. 

Communists could not bear to have a truly democratic, 
independent state right on their borders, which would have acted 
as a magnet for all the other peoples of Caucasia. 

4. Stalin’s personal hatred of Georgia. 

Communists were continuing the policy of imperialistic 
expansion of Tzarist Russia. 

Although, when Georgia was fighting for her life, no help whatso- 
ever was given her by the outside world (units of the French fleet 
= a few shots in aid of the Georgian troops fighting on the Black 
Sea coast, but retired the moment one Soviet plane appeared on the 
hiawisiel her annexation by Soviet Russia did not pass quite un- 
noticed. Protest meetings were called and resolutions passed in most 
of the countries of Europe. The Georgian question was debated 
the Parliaments of Great Britain and France, in the League of Na- 
tions, in the non-Communist workers’ international gatherings, ete. 
In 1926, it was even discussed in the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 69th Congress. But nothing came of all 
these meetings, debates, and protests. No one was willing to embroil 
himself with Soviet Russia over a small country, somewhere far away 
in the Caucasus. In 1921, the world had not yet come to realize that 
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the principles of collective security and the conception that freedom 
is indivisible, must be accepted and defended if mankind is to have 
real peace. Invasion and annexation of Georgia was the first occasion 
on which Soviet Russia cynically broke an international treaty. How 
many she has broken since then, all the world knows today. 


GEORGIA UNDER SOVIET RULE 


The Red army entered Tiflis on February 25, 1921, and the Soviet 
Socialist Republic of Georgia was proc laimed the same day. For 
three days the town was given up to loot, murder, and rape. Eve- 
witness accounts tell us a terrible story of w hat happened there and in 
all the other towns and villages of Georgia occupied by the Com- 
munist troops. However, after the fighting was over, the Soviet 
Georgian Government adopted a comparatively mild attitude toward 
the population. A large number of people were arrested, of course, 
but not many executions took place at first. Lenin himself strongly 
advised the Georgian Communists not to adopt the same measures in 
Georgia as he himself adopted in Russia. For a year, Georgia was not 
even included in the Soviet Union. However, on March 12, 1922, the 
Transcaucasian 5S. 8S. Republic consisting of Georgia, Armenia, and 
Azerbaijan, was proclaimed and became a part of the Soviet Union. 
(In 1936, Transcaucasia was split up again into its three constituent 
parts. 

At first the new government consisted of Georgian Communists 
only, and was given a considerable amount of latitude by Moscow. 
For instance, it even had a Ministry for Foreign Affairs and was 
allowed to form a small Communist Georgian Army. However, this 
army proved quite unreliable and was abolished in later years. 

Knowing that the enormous majority of the Georgian people were 
against them, the new government at first adopted a conciliatory 
attitude. Russification was not in evidence, especially as this was the 
period when Lenin and other Communist Jeaders, while trying to 
create a “Soviet State’ and ‘Soviet Patriotism” ideology, considered 
it necessary to give the non-Russians certain concessions of national 
character. National languages were especially favored, because they 
were to serve the purpose of teaching, transmitting, and spreading 
socialism among the various nationalities of the Soviet Union. 

However, it soon became apparent that the Georgians would not 
be taken in. The “Soviet State’’ was still the “Russian State’ to 
them and they refused to be faithfu! to it. After the first shock of 
defeat and of the loss of independence passed, the Georgian nation 
began an active resistance to the hated occupier. It is interesting to 
note that the first to protest openly were the Georgian workers, to 
‘liberate’ whom the Red army was supposed to have come to Georgia. 

Only a few months after the occupation, a mass protest meeting 
was organized by the workers of Tiflis and a resolution passed demand- 
ing the withdrawal of the Russian troops, the reestablishment of an 
independent Georgian state and of the rights of man: free speech, free 
press, free trade unions—in fact, of all those rights which they had 
enjoyed under the Democratic Georgian Republic. The meeting was 
of course dispersed by the Communist police and troops and all the 
leaders arrested. The next to show open resistance were the students 
of the Georgian State University of Tiflis. But of course they fared 
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no better than the workers. A very great number of students and 
even of schoolboys were killed during the demonstration and many 
more arrested. 

But the greatest demonstration took place when victorious Stalin 
visited Georgia in 1921 a few months after its bloody conquest by the 
Red army. He was already quite a big man in Communist Russia. 
But when he came face to face with the Georgian people, he saw that 
conquering a country by foreign bayonets was one thing, but killing 
the ideas of liberty and national independence was something quite 
different. While speaking at a meeting in the Tiflis Palace Hall, he 
was constantly interrupted and several thousand Georgians shouted, 
‘Traitor, murderer, traitor.’” Stalin, pale and uneasy, left the hall 
surrounded by his guards. The same evening he called a meeting of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party and told them: 
“Georgia must be gone over with a hot iron.’”’ Stalin’s desires were 
clear and the “hot iron’? burned many thousands of Georgians. The 
rejection of Stalin cost dear his native country. 

When the Communists saw that the Georgians would not submit, 
they changed their tactics. The whole apparatus of Soviet terror 
and oppression was brought into play, and arrests, deportations, and 
executions began in earnest. By that time the whole administration 
was already changed and trusted Communists were occupying all the 
posts of importance and responsibility. Swarms of Moscow-trained 
propagandists filled the Georgian countryside and the secret police, 
the dreaded Tcheka, became all-powerful. 

Beginning of armed resistance —Toward the end of the summer of 
1921, only a few months after the occupation of Georgia, an armed 
revolt against the Communist regime broke out in Svaneti, a mountain- 
ous district in northwest Georgia. It was led by B. Pirveli and 
achieved considerable success, especially as the Soviet Georgian 
troops sent to quell the uprising passed over to the rebels to a man. 
Russian troops with artillery and aviation were then sent to Svaneti 
and after considerable fighting smashed the rebellion. But for years 
after it was unthinkable for any Communist to show his face in 
Svaneti, unless accompanied by a military detachment. 

In 1922, rebellion against the Soviet rule broke out in Khevsureti, 
another mountainous district, but in northeast Georgia. Russian 
troops using aviation managed to stop this rebellion from spreading, 
but could not crush it completely. 

By that time guerrilla detachments were being formed all over 
Georgia. Led by former officers of the Georgian Army and in some 
instances by workers, peasants, school teachers, etc. (Lashkarishvili, 
Mheidze, Phoria, Matiashvili, and others), they inflicted considerable 
losses on the Russian troops. The biggest guerrilla detachment, 
which soon took on the aspect of a real national army, was that led by 
Col. K. Cholokashvili, who was operating mostly in eastern Georgia 
around Tiflis. He and his gallant ‘“‘Shepitsulis’” (“sworn to die’’) 
soon became national heroes. They, as well as all the other guerrilla 
fighters, upheld the military traditions of the Georgian nation and 
greatly influenced the course of events in Georgia during the next few 
years. 

It was obvious that partial, scattered insurrections and guerrilla 
warfare would not accomplish the principal aim of the Georgian 
people—decisive defeat of the Communists, throwing the Russian 
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forces out of Georgia, and the restoration of independence. Therefore, 
in 1922, an underground ‘Independence Committee’ was formed, 
consisting of representatives of every Georgian non-Communist party 
and organization. The committee appointed a ‘Military Center,” 
which was entrusted with the task of preparing plans for a general, 
nationwide insurrection. Russia was still in the throes of war.  Fight- 
ing was still going on in the Cossack regions, Ukraine and Turkestan, 
and the Georgian political and military leaders were of the opinion 
that the insurrection might prove successful. Annihilation of the 
Russian occupation troops could have given Georgia enough time to 
organize her defenses before Moscow could strike back. Besides, it 
was clear that unless the resistance of the Georgian people were or- 
ganized and led into proper channels, the nation’s forces would be 
squandered in futile bloodshed, local rebellions, and guerrilla warfare. 
The Georgian nation was determined to fight, and it was the duty of 
its leaders to organize and lead this fight. 

By that time the tvranny of the Communist regime was manifesting 
itself more and more. Arrests, deportations, executions became a 
daily occurrence. During their actions against the Georgian guerrilla 
detachments, the Russian troops razed whole villages to the ground 
and massacred the population of outlying regions. The Georgians 
had to have one strong fighting organization, or be exterminated one 
by one 

As soon as it was appointed, the “Military Center’? began prepara- 
tions for a general insurrection. Underground troops were formed, 
contact was established with the Soviet Georgian Army officers and 
men, arms, and ammunition stored. ‘To aid the work of the ‘Inde- 
pendence Committee,’ several members of the National Georgian 
Government (which was then in exile in Europe) clandestinely re- 
turned to Georgia. These men knowingly and willingly risked and 
sacrificed their lives—every one of them was later caught and executed 
by the Communists 

Karly in 1923, a very heavy loss was suffered by the Georgians. 
Fifteen members of the “Military Center’? were arrested by the 
Communists. Among them were the principal leaders of the inde- 
pendence movement, Generals Constantine Abkhazi, Alexander 
Andronikashvili, and Vardan Tsulukidze. On May 20, 1923, they 
were executed 

The execution of these patriots was a heavy blow, but the hopes of 
the Communists that it would cow the Georgian nation into submis- 
sion and make it more willing to accept Soviet rule were not realized. 

The preparations for a general insurrection went on unabated. 


THE GREAT GEORGIAN INSURRECTION OF 1924 


The insurrection was set to begin on August 29, 1924, and a week 
or so before that date, the Independence Committee and the General 
Staff of the Insurgents’ Army met in the Monastery of Shio-Mgvime, 
an historic shrine where in ancient times the Georgian kings used to 
come before an important battle to pray and receive the blessings of 
the high clergy. 

It has still not been cleared up how it happened, but the plan of the 
simultaneous insurrection miscarried. The mining center of Chiaturi 
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in western Georgia (manganese mines) and the surrounding district 
rose up in arms on August 28 instead of 29 as ordered. 

At first the insurrection was successful. Except in large towns, the 
Communists’ resistance proved much weaker than expected. The 
scattered Red army and Tcheka troops were either annihilated or cap- 
tured. During the first few days of the fighting, well over half of all 
the Georgian towns and villages passed into the hands of the insur- 
gents. Everywhere the red flags and Soviet emblems were torn down 
and the Georgian national flag was flying; and in those churches which 
had escaped destruction by Communists, services were held again and 
the bells were pealing. Communist officials were captured and thrown 
into prison. The ‘Independence Committee” gave strict orders that 
none of the captured Communists were to be executed. They were 
to be tried later according to the laws of the Georgian Republic. 

In the provinces, the insurgents definitely gained the upper hand, 
but in large towns and Tiflis especially, the situation was different. 
Here the fighting was to have started with the attack on the town by 
Colonel Cholokashvili and his troops—the largest single unit of the 
insurgent army. But alerted by the start of the fighting in Clhiaturi, 
the Russian Commander Mogilevsky (chairman of the Transcau- 
easian Tcheka) reinforced all the strategic positions defending the 
town. As a result, Cholokashvili was unable to break through and 
was driven back after losing a considerable proportion of his men 
Mogilevsky was assassinated later in a most dramatic manner. A 
young Georgian airman, Sagaradze, who was piloting Mogilevsky’s 
plane, crashed deliberately; as a result, all the occupants, including 
Sagaradze himself, were killed. 

Martial law was proclaimed in Tiflis as soon as the fighting began, 
and the Communists started mass arrests of the population. The 
prisons began to be filled with Georgians, and soon the first execu- 
tions began. On August 31, the Communists started their counter- 
attack. It is difficult to give the exact numbers, but it is thought that 
at this moment the Soviets had in Georgia the following military 
forces: 5 infantry regiments; 2 cavalry brigades; l artillery brigade; 
2 machine gun regiments; 6 battalions of Tcheka troops; 1 regiment of 
military cadets; 1 regiment of engineers; and 2 battalions of frontier 
guards—all told, about 54,000 troops. The commander in chief of 
this Red army was General Pugachev, former colonel of the Imperial 
Russian General Staff. The day the insurrection broke out, the fol- 
lowing additional troops began moving into Georgia: 1 infantry 
division from Azerbaijan; 1 infantry division from Armenia; 2 regi- 
ments down the Black Sea coast; 3 regiments down the Georgian 
Military Highway via the Darial Pass; and 3 regiments via the 
Mamisson Pass; another 56,000 men, making 110,000 in all. Besides 
these troops, units of the Black Sea fleet arrived in Batum and 
Suhumi. 

When one takes into account the number of Red troops employed 
against them, it is not surprising that the Georgians, without any aid 
from the outside, could not hold out for long. The odds were too 
overwhelmingly against them. The fighting lasted up to 3 weeks, and 
the Red troops did not come out unscathed; the Georgian fighters 
took many an enemy into the grave with them. The end, however, 
was a foregone conclusion. Cruel and ruthless force, coupled with 
overwhelming numbers, triumphed. 
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DEFEAT OF THE INSURRECTION THE BLOOD BATH 


The insurrection was defeated and the Communists took a terrible 
revenge. Georgia was literally drowned in blood. Whole families 
were exterminated, even babes in arms were not spared. 

Testifying under oath before the Committee on October 13, 1954, 
Archil Kekelia said: 

* * * In our small village alone, the Communists shot 18 persons in the first 
week after the insurrection. Among them was a girl of 15 and 2 boys of 16 
and 17. 


His testimony was supported by Mr. Alexandr Tzomaia, who told 
the Committee: 


Mr. Tzomata. I want to point out the fact that there wasn’t only one uprising 
in Georgia. There were several which culminated finally in one nationwide up- 
rising. This uprising, which at first was fairly successful, was naturally put down 
because of the overwhelming odds which were put up by the Russians against 
the Georgian insurgents 

Immediately after the insurrection was put down the Communists started per- 
secuting everybody, regardless of whether they took part, actual active part in 
the insurrection or not. But, of course, it is impossible to state the exact number, 
but there must have been from 7,000 to 10,000 men and women executed in the 
first 3 days after the insurrection was put down, and at least 20,000 were sent 
away to Siberia 


I would like to add just one small note. I have here a list to show the inhu- 
manity with which Communists treated the Georgian nation. I would like to 
show a list which was published officially by the Communists—they didn’t hide 
it—in the Georgian press at the time and which describes the punishment meted 


to one of the Georgian villages in which families bearing the same name of 


Paniashvili were completely annihilated, and that included men, women, and 
small children. I would like, if it is possible, to present this to the committee. 

Innumerable other statements could be given, but one example, 
absolutely proven and documented, will be sufficient to show to what 
depth of depre vity and bestiality the Communists descended. In the 
village of Ruisi, every human being carrying the name Paniashvili 
was murdered by the Communists. 

This is not an isolated case; on the contrary, it is typical of many, 
and shows to what degree of cruelty the Communists descended. 
Men and women were taken from hospital beds and shot; young 
school children, students, priests, men who had no connection with 
the insurrection whatsoever. Without trials, without any interrogation, 
without any verdict, thousands of Georgians, disarmed and powerless, 
were taken out and murdered in cold blood. There is no family in 
Georgia which escaped, which did not have at least one of its members 
murdered. In a few days, the best representatives of the Georgian 
nation were destroyed. At a conservative estimate, from 7,000 to 
9,000 Georgians were executed and over 20,000 sent to Siberia imme- 
diately following the insurrection. This was the first large-scale 
massacre in Georgia, but certainly not the last. In later years the 
numbers of executed were to be counted in tens of thousands, and those 
deported in hundreds of thousands. 

The defeat of the 1924 insurrection did not break the spirit of the 
Georgian people, nor their will and ability to go on fighting. But 
from now on, except for open armed clashes during the years of col- 
lectivization and in 1942, when the German troops were approaching 
Georgia, resistance went underground. It became obvious to the 
Georgians that an open rebellion may end in a total physical extermina- 
tion of the Georgian nation. 
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LIFE IN GEORGIA UNDER THE COMMUNIST TYRANNY 


It is an established and well-known fact that in no country in the 
world has communism been able to establish its rule without the aid 
of the Red army and the subversive activities of Soviet agents specially 
sent by Moscow. The same holds true for Georgia, with the only 
difference that subversive activities could not achieve their aims there 
and the Communist regime was established by open aggression and 
war. 


THE SOVIET-GEORGIAN TREATY OF MAY 7, 1920, WAS THE FIRST INTER- 
NATIONAL TREATY WHICH SOVIET RUSSIA BROKE 


And when the Soviet regime was established in Georgia, the Com- 
munists had not yet perfected their technique of how to deal with 
conquered nations. At first they did not quite know what to do and 
because of this, for the first few months after the occupation of 
Georgia, their attitude toward the population was rather mild. But 
this did not last for long and soon the tyranny, terror, and oppression, 
which became so well known to so many countries in later years, 
became the order of the day. Murder, arrests, deportations, execu- 
tions, violation of women, and corruption of children—the Com- 
munists did not stop at any inhumanity and bestiality. The Com- 
munists do not recognize any moral principles or ethical codes. To 
them everything is permissible, if it leads to their final goal—conquest 
of the world and the setting up of a universal Communist state. 

The first steps of the Soviet Georgian government were the abolition 
of private ownership of land, houses, industry, mines, banks, etc. and 
of all political parties except the Communist one. All the administra- 
tion passed into the hands o/ the Communists, but as at first they had 
not enough men, a great number of non-Communist government 
workers were compelled, by force, blackmail, or just the necessity to 
live, to stay on their posts. Gradually, of course, they were killed off 
and replaced by Communists. 


EDUCATION 


From the very first day of occupation a tremendous propaganda 
campaign was started and every effort made to make Communists out 
of the Georgians and especially out of the Georgian youth. Greatest 
importance was attached to educating it in the communistic way. 
The precepts of Lenin, Stalin, and other leaders of communism were 
followed to a word. The usual slogans and catchwords were repeated 
without end. ‘“Schoolteachers and workers in public education 
educate our youth in the spirit of Soviet patriotism. Train citizens 
of a socialist society, active fighters for Communism”’; ‘Our students 
need new textbooks meeting the requirements of Marxist-Leninist 
criticism, to educate youth “in. the spirit of the Bolshevie Party’; 
“Professors, heads of faculties, all instructors and all students, must 
untiringly master the theory of Marxism-Leninism”; “* * * The 
entire Soviet system educates the masses of the people in the spirit of 
Communism’’; “* * * The aim of all the workers in the sphere of 
public education will be to instill into the growing generation socialistic 
{Communistic] ideas * * * the aim is the indoctrination of the youth 
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with a view to training up a generation capable of finally establishing 
Communism’; “* * * Lenin-Stalin ideology must instill hatred for 
the capitalist order.”’ 

ee their propaganda the Communists closely followed the precepts 

Lenin, who once said that “in view of the extreme complexity of 
social phenomena, it is always easy to select any number of examples 
or separate data to prove any point one desires.”’ 

Soon after the occupation of Georgia, the Communists carried out 
what they called a “school reform.’ All the secondary schools 
(gymnasiums) were closed as being of ‘“‘bourgeois-nobility’”’ type 
and the so-called labor schools were opened. The programs of study 
were entirely changed. The teaching of the history of Georgia, for 
instance, was forbidden for a time, and instead the history of the 
“class struggle’? was substituted. The teaching of the Marxist 
ideology was given priority over everything else. The hours of teach- 
ing the Russian language were greatly increased, whereas those of the 
Western languages, Latin, and Greek were either cut down to a min- 
mum or abolished altogether. New textbooks of Georgian literature 
appeared in which the works of some of the greatest Georgian writers 
were not included and instead the works of Communist writers were 
given, 

The state university underwent a complete reorganization. Some 
faculties were abolished entirely; others had their programs changed. 
New “Institutes”? were added, such as, for instance: ‘“The Soviet 
Pedagogical,”’ “Soviet Law,” “Soviet Finance-Economic”’ with later 

‘Kolkhoz Faculty” attached, and several others. Many professors 
were dismissed, arrested, deported, or executed; and ignorant nonenti- 
ties put in their places—their only qualification being that they were 
tried Communists. As everywhere in the Soviet world, no academic 
freedom whatsoever was allowed. Everything was to be taught in 
the way Moscow ordered and every variation in the Moscow line had 
to be close ly followed. History, politic ‘al science, economics, ete.— all 
these had to be rewritten to conform with the Communist ideology 
and ania. The study of history suffered particularly badly.  His- 
torical facts had to be distorted time and time again. <A professor 
who would ecuhernk with the current Soviet line was always in danger 
that in a few years’ time, maybe less, the line would be changed and 
he would become a ‘“deviationist” or a “traitor.”” The names of 
Georgian professors who were executed by the Communists or died 
in prisons and camps make a very long list. It includes some of the 
best representatives of the Georgian intellectual forces and many men 
of worldwide reputation. 


PRESS 


Freedom of the press was, of course, abolished in Georgia the 
moment that the Communists took over the power. Not a single 
opposition paper, magazine, or journal was allowed to remain. The 
Communists started publishing two newspapers in Tiflis—Communisti, 
in the Georgian language (organ of the Central Committee of the 
Georgian Communist Party) and Zarya Vostoka, in Russian. Both 
papers are faithful copies of Pravda and Isvestia, with a few local news 
items thrown in. Besides these two, there are other newspapers, 
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magazines, and other publications, but every one is Communist and 
used for dissemination of Communist propaganda only. 


FAMILY 


Amongst the social institutions, which the Communists attacked 
in Georgia because they considered them as dangerous, was the 
institution of “family,’”’ as the Christian world has known it for 
centuries. In Georgia, perhaps more so than in anv other country in 
eastern Europe, family was held in particularly high esteem. Respect 
for the elders was a cult, second only to the cult and respect for women, 
for which the Georgians are famed. The Communists made the 
utmost efforts to take the children away from parental control, 
mainly because the elder generation of Georgians was so completely 
anti-Communistic. ‘Komsomol”’ (League of Young Communists 
was to take the place of family for every Georgian child. According 
to the Communists themselves, this league is a mass organization, 
called upon by the Communist Party to educate the youth and 
children in the spirit of communism. The work of the local Komsomo! 
organizations is directed and controlled by Party organizations, and 
the object of its work is to instill in the youth the spirit of fidelity to 
the ideas of communism, unselfish devotion to the Soviet fatherland, 
and readiness to strengthen its might by every means. Georgian 
children were taught that their only duty was to the state; that they 
had to spy on and denounce their own parents, if they thought that 
they were “antisocial,” in other words, anti-Communist. Poets were 
ordered to write lines such as these for the children: “. . . and my 
mother would I behead and my father would I hang, if the revolution 
so dictates.’”” When Professor Toroshelidze, head of the State Uni- 
versity of Tiflis, was executed, his young daughter publiely denounced 
him and said that he deserved his fate. And this is not an isolated 
instance. It is an unfortunate fact, but the insidious propaganda of 
the Communists is destroying the very basic foundation of civil- 
ization—the family. 


LITERATURE 


The Georgian nation has always been justly proud of its great 
literature. 

Immediately after the conquest of Georgia by the Red army, the 
Communist Party issued an order to the Georgian writers. From 
now on they were to glorify the Communist revolution and the Soviet 
regime. The writers hi ul but two alternatives. They either had to 
change their old ways, forget and vilify everything they formerly 
believed in, glorify everything which was contrary to their principles 
and beliefs, or they had to stop writing altogether. 

However, soon it became obvious that mere collaboration was not 
enough; Moscow needed active propagandists of Communist idea 
It was not long before the arrests and deportations of the Ge orgian 
writers began. On April 23, 1932, the Moscow Politbureau decided, 
and the President of the Union of the Georgian Proletarian Writers 
faithfully repeated, that “from now on, the Communist Party will 
not tolerate any opposition or deviation.”’ 
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Many Georgian writers lost their lives because they would not 
submit. Only those writers escaped who broke completely under 
pressure and submitted to the Communist tyranny. And this is 
why, the Georgian literature, so rich in the past, today cannot show 
one single example of creat, creative art. 

Art and theater suffered no less than literature. Drama and even 
music had to conform to the Soviet theories and create according to 
the orders from Moscow. Stalin himself said that music is subject 
to the general laws of art, hence to Marxist-Leninist aesthetic prin- 
ciples and to party control. 


PERSECUTION OF RELIGION IN GEORGIA 


Immediately after the occupation of Georgia by the Red army, the 
Communists set about destroying the church and the religious faith 
of the (reorgian people. 

The first step was the confiscation of all the church property. The 
vreat majority of churches were either destroyed completely or con- 
verted into government buildings, Communist Party offices, clubs, 
warehouses, or even stables for animals. A very great number of 
ancient historic shrines, cathedrals, churches, monasteries, and con- 
vents, venerated by every Georgian, were destroyed or desecrated in 
this way. Among them were: the Jvaris Monastery (Monastery of the 
Cross), built in the fifth century; Vardis Tsikhe (Castle of Roses 
a famous monastery built in rocks and caves; reputed burial place of 
Queen Thamar the Great; cathedrals of Tiflis, Nikortsminda, Bedia, 
\lokvi, Gumbati (a bust of Lenin was erected here instead of the large 
cross adorning the spire , and many others All the crosses, bells, 
ornaments, icons, and other church objects were removed. Some were 
placed in museums, but the majority were sent to Soviet Russia 
There the precious stones were removed and gold and silver ornaments 
remelted 

Immediately after the occupation, a “Soviet of militant atheists” 
vas formed. It was given large funds, buildings, printing presses, etc., 
and ordered to carry on antireligious propaganda, basing themselves 
on the words which Lenin said as far back as 1905: 

Religion is the opium of the people. Religion is a kind of spiritual vodka, 

vhich the slaves of capital drown their human shape and their claims to any 
decent human life. 

There were many thousands of churches in Georgia before the 
Communists established their rule there, but only a year later, in 
1922, the head of the Georgian Church, Katholikos Ambrosius, 
lamented the fact that there were only 1,500 churches left in Georgia. 
In 1951, Katholikos Callistratus, in a conversation in Tiflis with 
Harrison E. Salisbury of the New York Times, mentioned that there 
were only 100 churches left in Georgia. If no other facts were avail- 
able, this alone would have been enough to show what the Commu- 
nists did to the Georgian Church. 

Performing of religious rites was forbidden. It was not allowed to 
baptize children, for instance, or marry in church (this was relaxed 
during World War II). How the Georgian people reacted to this 
decree, can be seen from the testimony of Valerian Sangulia, son of a 
Georgian priest, who on October 13, 1954, testifying under oath said: 
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The persecution of the Georgian clergy started om the very first 


day of the occupation. Thousands of Georgian priests, monks, and 
nuns were arrested, deported, tortured, executed, or simply murdered 
Valerian Sangulia testified on the way the Communists treated the 
Georgian clergy. He said: 


The Communists would arrive in some village and order all the population to 


collect in the village square or meeting place (and we » those who did not at- 
tend); their propagandists would then address the villag and rave against re- 
ligion. Their propaganda was always the same Rel is the opium, the 


poison of the people; it is only an invention of the exploiters and the rich to keep 
the people enslaved; in order to quieten the poor and the discontented they promise 
them paradise in after life; they tell the people that the more they suffer here, 
the bigger will be their reward; the church is the servant of the imperialists and the 
rich, and all the priests are enemies of the people. This is why we, Communists, 
the real defenders of the people’s interests, fight against the religion and the church 
Take revenge on your betrayers and worse enemies,”’ etc., etc. 

This is what the Communists told the people Then their 
yelling—“The priest, the priest, bring the traitor here.” Then these agents, 
maybe 10 or 15 of them, would go to get the priest and drag him to the meeting. 


agents would begin 
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He would have his hands bound and a rope would be thrown round his neck. The 
Communists would beat and kick him mercilessly, slash his vestments, tear the 
holy cross off his neck, throw mud at him and finally kick him to the ground and 
shave his beard and moustaches off. 

The people driven by force to witness all this would stand mute. In the early 
days many protested and tried to free the unfortunate victims, but such were shot 
on the spot and soon no one dared to say a word. Only old women would cry 
sometimes in anguish and pity. 

All this happened to my father as well as to many other priests. When he was 
dragged from our home, my poor mother ran after him and took me with her. | 
was a small child then, but I remember everything that happened. I remember 
also another terrible occasion My father had a friend, another priest, M. 
KXhareshava After beating and kicking him almost to death, the Communists 
burned his beard off him. And as far as I know this was by no means the only 
occasion when they used this torture. And always when the Communists beat 
or tortured the priests, they would laugh at them and yell, ‘‘Where is your God 
now? Why does He not help vou?” 






The Communists went to extraordinary lengths in order to kill the 
religious feeling among the population and also to find out who still 
preserved it. Valerian Sangulia testified: 


I remember that at school, after Christmas, Easter, or some o r religious 
festival, the Communists would come specially to the school and interrogate all 
children They would ask them what sort of a meal they had o1 that lay And 
woe to the family whose child said that they had something special to celebrate 
the holiday. After Easter Sundays the Communists would alwavs examine 
childre n’s fingers. And again woe to those families the fingers of whose e] ildren 
were stained red blue or some other color. That meant that they dved eggs for 
Kiaster. [In Georgia, as in many other countries, it is the custom to dye eggs in 
different colors at Eastertime.] The parents of these children were invariably 


punished, usually by deportation 


But this terrible persecution did not break the spirit of the Georgian 
clergy and in spite of all the tribulations, they showed great spiritual 
fortitude, seldom equaled in the annals of the church. It must be 
noted, that when the Red army invaded and occupied Georgia, and 
when everybody who only could, escaped abroad, not a single Georgian 
priest left the country. They all preferred to stay with their flock 
and share its fate. Among them was the head of the Georgian Church 
Katholikos Leonidas. He died of a broken heart the same year and 
the Georgian Church Council elected Ambrosius as Katholikos. In 
February 1922, Ambrosius addressed a memorandum and an appeal 
to the Conference of Genoa. He described the terrible conditions 
under which the Georgians had been living since the occupation of 
their country by the Russian Red army and asked the help of the 
civilized world. Immediately after the publication of his appeal, he 
was arrested by the Communists, thrown into a prison, and spent 
over a year there. When the Communists thought that the spirit 
of Ambrosius was broken, they staged a public trial. But Ambrosius 
showed the greatness of his spirit. Sick and exhausted, the aged and 
venerable head of the Georgian Church demonstrated such will power 
and spiritual fortitude, that his trial turned into a great moral victory 
for the church and the Georgian nation. His last words were: 

My soul belongs to God, my heart to my country: you, my executioners, do 
do what you will with my body. 

The Communists did not dare to execute Ambrosius, but this great 
and noble man died soon after in prison. 

Ambrosius was not the only head of the Georgian Church murdered 
by the Communists. One of his successors, Katholikos Callistratus, 
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the same one who had a conversation with Salisbury of the New York 
Times, and who stressed the fact that the Georgian people were anxious 
to have friendly relations with the American people, was subsequently 
arrested; and after having been put to torture, died in prison in 
February 1952. Another high dignitary of the Georgian Charch, 
Archbishop Nasarius of Kutaisi, was brutally murdered by the 
Communists without any trial. } , 

The Georgian nation is justly proud of its church and the servants 
of that church, and looks to the day when the religion of Christ can 
once more be openly professed among them without fear of persecution. 


HOW DO TITE COMMUNISTS TREAT THEIR PRISONERS? 


Innumerable data exist to show that the history of mankind does 
not remember a system or a regime which treated its subjects with 
such absolute inhumanity as does the Soviet Communist regime. 
Tens and hundreds of thousands have testified to this effect. We 
will only bring the testimony of one man, a story of an ordinary 
Georgian, who was arrested without any reason, sentenced without 
any trial, and, starved, beaten, and maltreated in every possible way, 
spent over 6 years in the prisons and slave labor camps of Soviet 
Russia. 

On October 13, 1954, testifying under oath, Archil Kekelia said: 

In 1929, when I was preparing for final examinations at the university, I was 
arrested suddenly and without any reason whatsoever. I was taken to the G. P. U. 
[Secret Police], where I was told that the accusation against me was that I was an 
enemy of the Soviet regime, a counter-revolutionary and also that I was arrested 
during the 1924 insurrection but escaped 

The man who interrogated me handed me an already prepared document in 
which it was stated that I admit having carried out anti-Soviet propaganda and 
agitation, which was punishable according to the Soviet Criminal Code, Chapter 
58, pars. 10 and 11. I was ordered to sign this document, but refused and was 
then dragged into prison. All the G. P. U. men, interrogators, agents and police 
with whom I had anything to do, were Russians. I was put into a cell which was 
t steps long and 2 steps wide and in which there were already 13 other prisoners. 
It was July and very hot. The atmosphere in the cell was unbearable. The cell 
was literally alive with bugs, and rats at night. We were taken to the latrine only 
once a day, for 5 minutes every morning; for the rest of the day there was a latrine 
bucket in the cell itself. One bucket for 14 men. 


Kekelia spent some time in this cell and then was taken to be inter- 
rogated again. Once more he was ordered to sign his ‘‘confession,”’ 
but refused once again. He was then beaten up and, in his own words: 


* * * was thrown into a solitary cell. This was a circular hole no more than 1 


meter in diameter, so that I could never stretch out. The walls were absolutely 
wet. Water was streaming down them and the floor was covered with the excreta 
of men who had been there before me. This cell was never cleaned out. I sat or 


stood with my mouth against a small crack in the wall and so could get some air 
at least. I must have been in this horror for 4 or 5 days. I lost count and finally 
passed out. During these days I was not fed a single time, but was given some 
water. 
; Be ' ; its Weegee 

After a while Kekelia was transferred to the Metehi prison in Tiflis. 
Conditions were a little better here. In his words: 
* * * this prison contained both political prisoners and just ordinary criminals. 
When I wes there, there were about 600 political prisoners, all Georgians, and 
although every day 150-200 were taken out either to be shot or deported to 
Siberia, as many new ones came in, so that there were always about 600 of us 
politicals. 
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Owing to the treatment he received, Kekelia broke out in terrible 
boils and sores but received no medical attention. Finally, when he 
became desperately ill, he was taken to the prison hospital. This is 
what he says: 
in the hospital prison I saw a good friend of mine, a student of my faculty, 
V. K. * * * He was terribly beaten up when he was arrested. His testicles 
were smashed and they operated on him and took them off. Besides this, his 
skull was broken just behind the right ear. One of the Russian guards kicked 
him there with ironshod boots. * * * While I was in the ward, a Georgian 
priest was brought in. He was beaten so badly that his limbs were broken and 


> &@.d 


he died a few days later. 

In September 1929, Kekelia was notified that he was sentenced to 
3 years’ deportation to Siberia. This was done without any trial 
whatsoever. On December 10, he was put into a cattle truck, which 
was afterward sealed, together with 82 other Georgians. He was first 
sent to Moscow where he spent a few days in a local prison, then to 
Novo-Sibirsk, then to Barnaul, and finally to his destination, the 
camp of Biisk. During all this trip the prisoners starved and were 
beaten and maltreated generally by the guards. Kekelia says: 

In Barnaul camp the food was even worse—only 150 grams of bread and fish 
soup which made us vomit every time we ate it. Occasionally we received gruel 
as well. In this camp the prisoners were treated very badly We were beaten 
and kicked by the guards on the slightest provocation. 

In Biisk, Kekelia was lucky. He was put on the status of a “free 
prisoner,” that is to say, he was allowed to live and work outside the 
camp, but had to report to the police twice a week and was not allowed 
to leave the town of Biisk. He got a job, first in a carpenter shop, 
where he had to work 12 hours a day under terrible conditions, but 
then managed to get transferred to a boots and shoes factory. How- 
ever, conditions were not better here. The prisoners had to work 
very long hours and were paid 6 roubles 20 kopecks a month ($1.60 
by the official rate—actually less). There were 500 men in that 
factory, and every day at least 5 or 10 died. 

In 1932, Kekelia was to be released but instead was sentenced to 
another 3 years. However, this time he was allowed to leave Siberia 
and settle in one of the central provinces of Russia. He was not 
allowed to go back to Georgia or live anywhere in the Caucasus, 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, Moscow and Leningrad districts, and Crimea. 

Kekelia went to Tambov, but was arrested almost immediately, 
again without the slightest reason, and put in prison in Voronezh. 
There he went on a hunger strike, after 24 days of which (Kekelia 
took an oath to this statement), he was released and sent to live in 
the village ot Muchkap about 60 miles away. Here he spent the 
next 2 years. 

This summer [says Kekelia] there was a terrible famine. The Russian peasants 
were dying of hunger, but the Communist police and GPU continued to take 
from them everything they could lay their hands on. * * * Several cases of 
cannibalism occurred in the village while I was there. The only food available 
was potatoes and these in very small numbers. We used to add chaff and some 
grasses to the potatoes and make soup which made us sick but kept us alive. 
At least half of the population of Muchkap village died while I was there. 

In 1936, Kekelia was finally released and went back to Georgia. 
When World War II broke out, he was conscripted into the Red 
Army, was sent to the front, and went over to the Germans at the 
first opportunity. 
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This is a simple story of a simple, ordinary man. Kekelia is lucky. 
Many millions never left the prisons and slave labor camps of the 
Soviet Union alive. 


ECONOMIC LIFE OF GEORGIA UNDER THE COMMUNISTS 


All the rights which the Georgian workers possessed during the 
period of the Independent Democratic Georgian Republic were taken 
away from them immediately after the Red Army occupied Georgia. 
Freedom of speech, press, assembly, free elections, etc. were abolished. 
Then the Communists started on the trade unions. 

The trade unions of the Soviet Union, and therefore of Georgia, do 
not exist for the defense of the workers’ rights and interests. On the 
contrary, they are abject servants of the employer (the State) and 
only exist in order to serve his interests. The duty of the Soviet 
trade unions is to keep up labor discipline, see that the work “norms” 
are fulfilled, try to raise these norms as much as possible, and to 
squeeze out of the workers all they can. Strikes, this powerful weapon 
of the working class, which is recognized as legal in every democratic 
country of the world, are absolutely forbidden and are regarded as a 
very serious crime. The 8-hour day is unheard of in the Soviet 
Union, and slave labor under the conditions of utmost inhumanity 
prevails. The worker has no rights whatsoever and only those who 
are faithful to the regime receive privileges. 

Just as in Soviet Russia, Georgia also has its ‘“‘Stakhanovites’’—men 
who overfulfill their norms and as a reward get more money and all 
sorts of privileges. ‘These men form a new class, a new aristocracy in 
the Soviet “classless society.”’ 


INDUSTRIALIZATION—-COLLECTIVIZATION 


Right from the first, the Communists adopted a ‘colonial’? economic 
policy in Georgia. That is to say, the whole economy of Georgia was 
geared to that of Soviet Russia and gradually Georgia, which up to the 
First World War and during the period of independence, had a very 
considerable trade with the outside world, became entirely dependent 
on the Russian market. Georgian manganese used to supply the 
steel plants of England, Germany, Belgium, and France; Georgian 
tobacco went to England, Scandinavian countries, and even Egypt, 
from where it was reexported as Egyptian; Georgian fruit and wines 
were world famous and found a market in all the countries of Europe. 
All these products and many more besides now go exclusively to 
Soviet Russia. 

It is true that the Communists industrialized Georgia to a great 
extent. A great many hydroelectric plants were built; mining indus- 
try (manganese, iron, coal, copper, lead, zinc, barytes) was greatly 
expanded; metallurgical works, iron and steel plants, machine build- 
ing, the automobile industry, the chemical industry—all these were 
either begun or greatly expanded. But all of them are of very little 
real benefit to Georgia. All their products go exclusively to Russia, 
and when Georgia becomes independent once again, she will have a 
hard time of finding markets for her industrial products—except in 
Russia. 
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The same is true of agriculture. The Communists expanded 
tremendously the tea, tobacco, and citrus fruit industries—because 
Russia needs these products. On the other hand, wheat and corn 
have been neglected, and Georgia is obliged to import grain and flour 
from Russia (when she can get it) to feed her population. From 
time immemorial, Georgians have been famed for their wine making, 
and Georgia for the quality of her wines. This industry has been 
neglected; probably because the Communists believe that Russian 
vodka is better for the working masses than the Georgian wine. 

All the products of Georgia go to Russia. It is only enough to pick 
up one number of the Tiflis newspaper Communisti to see quite open 
statements to that effect and even photographs which show trainloads 
and truckloads of Georgian fruit, tobacco, canned goods, ete., being 
sent to Russia. Georgian butter, cheese, and other dairy products 
are plentiful in Moscow, but there is a scarcity of them in Tiflis. 
Oranges, mandarines, grapefruit are sent to Stalingrad and industrial 
centers of Siberia, and yet they cannot be found in Batumi, the center 
of the citrus fruit industry. 

According to a reliable report received from Georgia, in May of 
1953, Beria ordered that all the products of local manufacture were 
to be first released on the local market, and only after it was taken 
care of, was the remainder to be sent to Russia. It was also Beria’s 
plan to have sufficient land set aside in Georgia for raising grain, in 
order to satisfy in full the need of the local population. Needless to 
say that after the liquidation of Beria, these measures were recalled 
and the situation is even worse today. 

Georgia has always been mostly a land of small holders, and after 
the land reform carried through during the period of independence, 
became entirely so. The Georgian peasant was passionately attached 
to his land, orchard, and vineyard; and because of this, the collectivi- 
zation hit him even more than it did the Russian peasant. 

The first “‘collectives” were forced on the Georgian peasants in 1929. 
The slogan of the Communists was: ‘‘An end to kulaks on the basis of 
complete collectivization.”” The fact that no kulaks existed in 
Georgia did not count for anything with the Communists. A special 
“General Staff” for the “social reconstruction of Georgian agriculture” 
was created in Tiflis and the countryside was inundated by its agents, 
the so-called “brigadiers.”’ 

For 7 years, 1929-36, the Georgian peasants put up a tremendous 
fight against the hated collectivization. The country was in a state 
of virtual anarchy. Guerrilla warfare flared up on a scale comparable 
to that just before the great insurrection of 1924. In 1930, in the 
mountains of northwest Georgia, real battles were fought, and the 
regime had to use Red army troops with aviation. A very great 
number of Georgian peasants, many women among them, were killed 
in these battles. On June 6, 1930, Sh. Eliava, who was then the head 
of the Soviet Georgian Government, declared at a meeting of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party: 

The situation in Georgia and Transcaucasia in general is very grave. Not one 
corner of the Soviet Union experiences at the moment such difficulties * * * 
The Georgian peasantry is only waiting for a chance * * *. Thousands of them 
have gone into the mountains and forests to wage battle against us. 

Throughout the years of collectivization, Moscow never had less 
than about 80,000 troops in Transcaucasia. They were too strong 
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for the peasants; thousands of Georgians died fighting, and tens of 
thousands were deported to Siberia or Arctic Russia. 


OPPOSITION OF GEORGIAN COMMUNISTS TO MOSCOW. GREAT “PURGES’’ 
OF 1937-38 


It is important to note that in Georgia, this opposition to collec- 
tivization was combined with a renaissance and strengthening of na- 
tional movement, directed against what was felt to be an aggressive 
Russian hegemony. The Soviet Government had reasons to believe 
that not only the people, but the Georgian Communists themselves 
were partly responsible for the recrudescence of irridentism. Many 
had been halfhearted in their support of integral communism and hav- 
ing taken a genuine interest in the revival and development of their 
national culture, were found wanting in loyalty to the Central Gov- 
ernment. 

The Georgian Communists were suspected by Moscow from 1922, 
for it was well known that when the project for the Constitution of 
the U.S. S. R. was being worked out, Georgian Communists, the so- 
called ‘‘deviationists,’’ were against the creation of an all-Union 
constitution and maintained the point of view that it was sufficient 
to link Georgia and the other national republics to Soviet Russia by 
a system of treaties. These ‘‘deviationists’’ sensed that the projected 
constitution meant that the Union Republics would be centralized 
and deprived of their rights. However, Stalin’s point of view won 
out. 

The growth of the nationalist movement in Georgia, combined 
with the determined resistance to collectivization, alarmed the Krem- 
lin to such an extent that in 1937-38, it resorted to severe “purges.”’ 
During these purges, not only the intellectuals of Georgia were 
“cleaned out,” but also those members of the Communist Party who 
saw the danger to Georgia of collectivization and of the policy of 
“‘Russification’”’ which the Kremlin was intensively carrying out. 
“Titoism”’ is a comparatively new word, but it is an old conception. 
Many Georgian Communists, probably the majority, were potential 
“Titoists.”” Many of them were lifelong comrades of Stalin, besides 
being his fellow countrymen, but this ‘‘greatest Russian’ of all ‘“‘Great 
Russians” did not spare them. Yezhov, who was then the head of 
the hated and dreaded N. K. V. D. (political police) and his execu- 
tioners were given the task of liquidating practically every top- 
ranking Georgian Communist. 

No government department, Communist Party, or, indeed, any 
organization in Georgia escaped the purges of the dreaded Security 
Police. ‘National deviation’? was given as reason for wholesale ex- 
ecutions and deportations and for destroying everything which could 
remind Georgians of their past, their lost liberties, and _ lost 
independence. 


GEORGIA DURING WORLD WAR II 


The Second World War broke out and found the population of 
Georgia, and for that matter, of the whole of the Soviet Union, in a 
state of complete apathy and indifference. Years of oppression, 
terrible “purges,” lack of the most elementary rights and amenities 
of life tended to break the spirit of the people. They wanted peace 
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and some years of quiet life. Besides, prolonged stay and training in 
the atmosphere of Communist dictatorship has worked out a special 
psychological mentality among the population, and the young espe- 
cially, which was characterized by the development of the natural in- 
stinct of self-preservation and adaptation. It seemed as if this instinct 
prevailed over all other considerations. 

But when Hitler attacked Soviet Russia and at first swept every- 
thing before him, it became clear that the possibility of seeing the 
Soviets beaten and their empire destroyed had once again given hope 
to the Georgian people. Between 200,000 and 300,000 Georgians were 
conscripted into the Red army. Between 80,000 and 100,000 fell 
into the hands of the Germans. The great majority surrendered 
voluntarily, in fact, went over to the Germans whenever they got a 
chance. 

In 1942, a Georgian Staff (Georgische Verbindung Stab) was estab- 
lished by the German authorities and permission was given to begin 
recruiting Georgian prisoners of war and to form Georgian units out 
of them. Over 30,000 men volunteered for the fighting formations; 
many thousands of others were put directly into the German units, 
and many thousands more into the labor battalions. After a period 
of training, these Georgian troops were sent to fight against the Red 
armies and gave an exceedingly good account of themselves. They 
were highly valued by the German command and their losses were 
proportionally higher than those of the other formations in the German 
Army. It must be clearly understood that these Georgians did not 
fight for Germany because of any particular love for her, or belief in 
her cause, but because they thought that Germany was the power 
which would destroy the Soviet regime and its tyranny. They went 
over to the Germans because it gave them a chance to fight against 
communism and the Russian invaders of their country. 

In the meantime, in Georgia itself the people awaited impatiently 
the arrival of the liberating forces. The Germans dropped a con- 
siderable number of Georgian paratroopers in Georgia and although 
every one of these men is believed to have been killed, or captured and 
executed by the Communists, their coming became of course known in 
Georgia and raised hopes even higher. The nation began to arm and 
prepare itself. Underground organizations sprang up once again, 
anti-Communist and anti-Russian literature was being distributed in 
ever growing numbers. It even came to open warfare. Armed 
groups took to the mountains and the forests and carried out guerrilla 
operations aimed at disrupting the Soviet troop movements and the 
flow of supplies from Georgia to the north. 

Great agitation began in 1942, when German troops, and with them 
some Georgian detachments, were fast approaching the frontiers of 
Georgia. At a meeting held in the Opera House in Tiflis, leaflets were 
distributed calling on the people to overthrow the Russian Communist 
rule and to proclaim the independence of Georgia. Walls of the 
streets of Tiflis and other towns and villages were plastered with 
inscriptions: ‘‘Down with the Soviets; long live a free and independent 
Georgia.’”’ Men, especially sent as emissaries, went over to the 
Georgian Legion fighting on the German side and brought news that 
Georgia was re dy to detach itself from Russia and that, indeed, a 
government was already formed and ready to take over. It is 
believed that Rapava, the Minister of the Interior of Soviet Georgia, 
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headed this underground government. Rapava was a close personal 
friend of Beria, and it has been said that Beria knew of his negotiations 
with the Germans and even encouraged him. x 

But the Germans never managed to reach Georgia. Soon they 
were on the retreat, and with them went the hopes of the Georgian 
population. 

Of the 80,000 or so Georgians who were in Germany at the end of 
the war, only a few thousands managed to escape to the West. Many 
thousands were killed in battle, a few thousands elected to return 
home, but the majority were handed over to the Soviets and forcibly 
repatriated and either were executed or finished their lives in the 
slave-labor camps of Siberia. 


GEORGIA AFTER THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


It is impossible to estimate exactly the losses which Georgia suffered 
during and as a result of the Second World War. Between 250,000 
and 300,000 Georgians were conscripted into the Red army. Many 
of these were killed in action or died; about 80,000 were captured by 
the Germans or, rather, went over to them. Of these, a great number 
died in the POW camps; later, others fought in the German Army 
against the Soviet Union forces, and naturally enough many of these 
were killed as well. But probably the greatest loss came just after 
the end of the war. Through ignorance of conditions, a very grave 
error was committed by the Western Allies after the defeat of Germany. 
Hundreds of thousands, possibly millions, of former Soviet citizens 
who were either prisoners of the Germans, had fought in their ranks 
against the Red army, or were working in German fields and factories 
were handed over to the Soviets and forcibly returned to the Soviet 
Union. Many tens of thousands of these unfortunates were Georgians. 
It is almost certain that the great majority of them were exterminated 
by the Soviets—shot, hanged, or sent to die a slower death in the 
slave-labor camps. 

Although the population of the Soviet Union fervently hoped and 
expected that, as a result of the victory in war and of closer ties with 
the West, their conditions would improve and the regime would take 
on a more normal, liberal, and human form, these hopes were rudely 
shattered. Conditions became worse. Literally millions of civilians 
and Red army soldiers returning from Europe were either sent to the 
slave-labor camps or to the so-called rehabilitation camps, where they 
underwent severe indoctrination and ‘“brain-washing.”’ Everybody 
who had seen Europe and conditions there was suspect, even officers 
and officials of the highest rank. 

The non-Russians of the Soviet Union, Georgians amongst them, 
were the worst sufferers, because during the war they had showed so 
plainly on whose side their sympathies lay. All Georgia had hoped 
for a Soviet defeat, but the war ended and left Georgia still in the 
clutches of the Communists, still a victim of Soviet tyranny. Men 
who had fought for the independence of their country were either 
executed or sent away to forced-labor camps. Georgia was once 
again “pacified,” was again made to feel the power, the cruelty, and 
the inhumanity of the Communists and their unholy creed. 

And yet, despite the terror, the never-ceasing arrests and deporta- 
tions, the nationalist movement for separation from Russia was daily 
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growing in strength in the years which followed the Second World 
War. In fact, it had taken hold of the country to such an extent 
that the Kremlin had again had to resort to its well-tried method— 
the purge. 

In April 1952, during the general meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Georgian Communist Party, Beria, who came from 
Moscow especially for the occasion, criticized severly the loca] party 
and its leadership. Moscow was blaming the Georgian Communists 
for failing to instill the communistic faith in the Georgian youth, for 
failing to root out the “local patriotism,” and even aiding in its 
spread, deliberately or otherwise. 

Immediate widespread “purges”? began in Georgia, which included 
the very top level of the Communist hierarchy. But this was by no 
means the last post-war purge in Georgia. Stalin died and soon after, 

seria was liquidated. And even though they were both Georgians, 
together with the rest of the population of the Soviet Union, the Geor- 
gians also breathed a little more easily—two arch-enemies of the human 
race were no more. But worse was in store for Georgia. 

In September 1953, the Tiflis radio announced that the Premier of 
the Soviet Republic of Georgia, Valerian Bakradze, had been dismissed 
from his post. Three ministers, the First Secretary of the Georgian 
Communist Party, and nine other top-ranking Georgian Communists 
had also lost their jobs. In October, the Chairman of the Supreme 
Soviet of Georgia and two other ministers were dismissed, as well as 
minor officials of the party and the Government all over Georgia. 
All these men have presumably been arrested, and there is little 
doubt that the same fate befell them as befell all their predecessors, 
namely, liquidation. 

The point to remember about all these changes in the Government 
of Georgia is that the Georgian people have had no say whatsoever 
in them. The Communists never tire of claiming that, together with 
all the other republics which form the Soviet Union, Georgia is an 
independent, democratic, socialist state. But in a truly democratic 
state, the governments are appointed or removed by the will of the 
people, whereas in Georgia, men come to power or are removed on 
direct orders from Moscow, usually by men especially sent by the 
Kremlin. It has always been obvious that there is not a semblance 
of freedom or democracy in Georgia or, indeed, in any part of the 
Soviet Empire, including Russia itself. The developments in Georgia 
since the end of the war make this even more abundantly cleat 

The last great “purge’’ in Georgia began immediately after the 
arrest of Beria and lasted for several months. According to the 
official statements of the Soviet Government, over 3,000 Georgians 
were “cleaned out’ of the Government and the party of the Georgian 
Republic. How many of these were executed and how many thou- 
sands more deported it is impossible to say. But there is no doubt 
whatsoever, that Georgia went through another “blood bath.” For 
months after Beria’s downfall, Georgia presented a picture of a country 
under a wartime military occupation. Things were so bad and the 
position so dangerous for Communists that the streets of Tiflis and 
other Georgian towns were policed by armed Red army patrols and 
detachments. 
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The real boss of Georgia today is the Commander of the Trans- 
caucasian Military District, General of the Army Antonovy—a Russian. 
He is the absolute master of the country with the power of life and 
death, responsible to Moscow only. In 1954, he presided over the 
May Day parade in Tiflis, which in the past has always been presided 
over by the premiers of the Soviet Georgian Republic. Apparently 
the Communists wanted to show the Georgian people quite openly 
who is the real master. It is interesting to note that the parade 
taken by Antonoy was commanded by yet another Russian, Major 
General Giadkov, although a Georgian—Major General Kubidze—i 
the nominal commander of the Tiflis garrison. 
All the efforts of the Soviet regime in Georgia today are concen- 
trated on an intensive Russification. By every means in their power 
the Communists are trying to make Russians out of 
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Georgians. 
Russian words are being increasingly introduced into the Georgian 
language, even when there are already perfectly good Georgian 
words with the same meaning; Russian is being gradually introduced 
as the language of teaching in the universities and other centers of 
higher learning; during 1954, the schools in Georgia were ordered to 
increase by 400 percent the hours of study devoted to the Russian 
language and literature; everything Russian is being glorified and 
history falsified in order to prove that the union with Russia was of 
benefit to the Georgian people. And worst of all—a steady coloniza- 
tion of Georgia by Russians is being carried out. This was started as 
soon as Georgia was occupied by the Red army in 1921, but has 
been given a greater impetus lately. In 1922, the percentage of 
Georgians in the population of Georgia amounted to 74.7 percent; 
in 1926, 70.4 percent; in 1939, 64.6 percent. No later figures are 
available, but everything points to the fact that the position is even 
worse today. The Russians are now the largest single minority in 
Georgia with their proportion growing all the time. 

But nothing save a total physical extermination will make Georgians 
renounce their country, their language, and their traditions. For 
centuries they have fought to preserve their freedom and national 
identity, and there is an abundance of evidence which indicates they 
are not prepared to give up this fight now. 
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